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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 
AMERICA’S SPACE PLANS 


Before the year’s end, one of Amer- 
ica’s especially trained astronauts, or 
“space men,” may take his first ride 
far out into the skies. The following 
year, he may circle the globe in a 
satellite. 

In addition, the nation’s scientists 
will try to hit the moon with a rocket 
some time next year, and send a 
manned vehicle around the earth’s big 
neighbor between 1965 and 1967. Fi- 
nally, the first American may land 
on the moon some time after 1970, 
according to our space experts. 


MONTH OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


If you were born in February, 
you’re in good company. Not only 
were Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington born in that month, but 
many other notable men had Febru- 
ary birthdays. They include Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison, in- 
ventor Thomas Edison, newspaper- 
man Horace Greeley, composer Victor 
Herbert, writer Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and many others. 


BEST SELLER FOR SCOUTS 


The new 6th edition of the Boy 
Scouts Handbook is right behind the 
Bible as the best-selling book in the 
United States. Sales of the handy 
booklet already amount to about 1,- 
000,000 copies for the new edition. 
Altogether, more than 17,500,000 
Scout Handbooks have been sold. 


VISITORS FROM NEPAL 


Washington, D. C., will entertain 
some royal visitors in the spring. They 
are King Mahendra and Queen Ratna 
of Nepal, who plan to visit the nation’s 
capital in April. Details of the trip 
are now being worked out by Ameri- 
can and Nepalese officials. 


DRUG PROBE CONTINUES 


Democratic Senator Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee is making news head- 
lines these days 
for his probe of the 
pricing and selling 
practices of certain 
drug firms. Mr. 
Kefauver, who 
heads the Senate 
Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly subcom- 
mittee, claims his 
investigations show 
that a number of 
drug firms are charging “unnecessar- 
ily high” prices for their products. 

Senator Kefauver warns that Con- 
gress may enact laws to control drug 
prices unless the firms do something 
about this matter in a hurry. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment is also conducting a probe of the 
drug firms. They, in turn, are 
strongly defending their policies, 
pointing out the costly research which 
they must carry on. 








Estes Kefauver 

















BIG PROBLEM REMAINS. 
enjoyed perfect safety records. 


America on the Move 


S. J. RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 
Jet planes add comfort and speed, and have 
Nevertheless, too many crashes of various types 
of planes still occur for reasons not fully explained. 


Though Travel Records Are Being Set, Mounting Troubles 
Confront Airlines, Railways, and Highway Users 


OR the U. S. transportation system, 

1960 is likely to be the biggest year 
in history. New records will probably 
be set in both airline and automobile 
travel. More Americans will be travel- 
ing than ever before, both for busi- 
ness and for pleasure. 

But the fact that so many U. S. 
citizens are on the go is creating in- 
creasingly serious problems. Traffic 
congestion is threatening the efficiency 
and safety of both highway and plane 
travel. 

Difficulties of a different nature con- 
front the railroads. For some years, 
their financial troubles have been 
mounting. The coming 12 months will 
be a critical period for certain rail 
lines. 

Air travel. Of all forms of com- 
mercial travel, the airlines have made 
the most striking gains in recent 
years. In 1959, U. S. commercial 
planes carried more than 57,000,000 
passengers. The number of passen- 
ger-miles flown increased by about 
18% over the previous year. Today, 
the airplanes handle more than one- 
third of the nation’s paying-passernger 





traffic as compared to less than one- 
twentieth in 1940. 

One of the main attractions of air 
travel has always been the speed with 
which one can get to his destination. 
The increasing use of jet airliners in 
place of piston-propelled planes is now 
making air travel even faster. 

Jet airliners like the Boeing 707 and 
the Douglas DC-8 have cut Aying time 
in half on many routes. The latest 
propellerless jets (called turbo-jets or 
“pure jets”) can cross the continent 
from New York to Los Angeles in 41%4 
hours. 

On January 1, 1959, America’s com- 
mercial airlines had in use 6 turbo- 
jets and 90 prop-jets (the latter are 
propeller-driven, but the propellers are 
run by jet turbines rather than by 
pistons). When 1960 came in, nearly 
100 turbo-jets were in service and 
about 250 prop-jets. During the pres- 
ent year, about 155 more turbo-jet air- 
liners and 39 more prop-jets are sched- 
uled to replace old-style planes. 

Comfort is another feature of travel 
on the jet airliners. Cruising at high 
(Continued on page 6) 





Future of Algeria 
Is Still Uncertain 


President de Gaulle Is Given 
Full Powers for Dealing 
With Serious Crisis 


ITH full powers both to rule and 
to make laws for France, Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle is seeking to 
end a serious crisis that threatens his 
government. Whether he succeeds or 


* fails remains to be seen. 


If he fails, the republic could be 
torn by bitter civil war. If he suc- 
ceeds, France may yet save her demo- 
cratic traditions. Much depends on 
his efforts to maintain full loyalty 
from the French army. 

Parliament gave De Gaulle the right 
to govern dictatorially for 1 year. 
The lawmakers acted after an upris- 
ing against De Gaulle by French and 
other European settlers in the Afri- 
can territory of Algeria. 

More than 20 persons, including 
several French policemen, were killed 
during the rioting in Algiers, terri- 
torial capital. Among the demonstra- 
tors were several thousand civilian 
workers, students, and some members 
of the Algerian Home Guard—a civil- 
ian reserve force similar to our Na- 
tional Guard. The demonstrators held 
out behind barricades in the streets. 

The first challenge to the Paris gov- 
ernment by the Algerian Europeans 
lasted only 9 days—until February 1. 
That period was long enough to show 
that certain army and political lead- 
ers were determined to upset De 
Gaulle’s plans for Algeria’s future. 

During the uprising, the army 
showed a reluctance to step in and 
restore order. It did so only after 
stern orders from De Gaulle. Even 
then, commanders used some units of 
the famous French Foreign Legion— 
which is made up of soldiers from 
many nations. An effort was made to 


keep regular French soldiers from di- 
rect action against their countrymen. 
Pierre Lagaillarde, one leader of the 
revolt, was arrested as demonstrators 
(Continued on page 2) 
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French Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 


left their barricades under military 
orders. Some of the younger men de- 
cided to go into military service. 
Others were permitted to return to 
their homes. 

De Gaulle thus won at least a lim- 
ited victory in the first round of the 
More trouble was expected. 
“The risk of serious difficulties” re- 
mained, Premier Michel Debré told 
the French Parliament in asking dic- 
tatorial powers for the President. 

De Gaulle promised last fall that 
Algeria’s Moslems could decide their 
own future by elections under certain 
These Moslems include 
Arabs, Berber tribesmen, and some 
other groups. They are 9,000,000 in 
number, compared with a minority Eu- 
ropean population of about 1,000,000. 

They have been told that they may 
the ballot whether or not 
they want to become an independent 


crisis. 


conditions. 


decide by 


nation—but only after rebels among 
them give up their war against pres- 
ent French rule. The rebellion began 
more than 5 years ago, in November 
1954. Although the Moslems may vote 
for independence, De Gaulle hopes 
they will keep ties with France. 
The French President’s opponents 
determined that Algeria 
remain the thumb of 
They have opposed elections. 
They have urged that the Moslems, 
mainly Arabs, be crushed by force. 


have been 


shall 


France. 


under 


His most violent critics would try to 
overthrow their Chief Executive. 

It was against such opponents, most 
French settlers in Al- 
De Gaulle moved in his 
drive to restore unity among French- 
men. He directed the arrest of those 


of whom are 
geria, that 


whose actions had come close to trea- 


son. He removed others from his 


cabinet—including Jacques Soustelle, 
who had helped to bring De Gaulle 
into office but who favored the Euro- 
pean Algerian rebels. 

For the free world, as well as for 
France, the outcome of the crisis had 
deep meaning. France is an ally of 
the United States and other nations in 
NATO for the defense of western Eu- 
rope from communist attack. Despite 
differences with her allies, France re- 
mains a key nation in NATO. 

If democratic government were to 


fail in France, NATO would be weak- 
ened. Russia would have an advan- 
tage at future bargaining tables in 
dealing with the western nations. 

For most Frenchmen, U. S. news- 
men in Paris generally agreed, peace 
was the great hope. They rallied be- 
hind De Gaulle at the start of the 
demonstrations in Algeria. Many did 
so with the feeling that no other 
leader was at hand. Some people in 
France, however, sided with the set- 
tlers in Algeria. 

Man of destiny? De Gaulle at 69 
had perhaps entered his last great 
battle for his beloved France. 

Since he was a teen-ager, he has 
written in his memoirs, “the fate of 
France interested me above every- 
thing.” ‘When I joined the army, it 
was one of the greatest things in the 
world.” Moved by “sentiment as 
much as reason,” he came to feel that 
“France cannot be Franee without 
greatness.” He linked his life with 
that goal of greatness. 

Before World War II, De Gaulle 
constantly warning of danger 
from German armored divisions and 
air power, and vainly urging greater 
French strength in these areas. When 
war came, German forces did overrun 
France. 

De Gaulle escaped to Britain. There, 
he became leader of French soldiers 
who followed him to continue the bat- 
tle for freedom. On June 18, 1940, 
his voice by radio revived hopes of 
his countrymen at home with the 
stirring words: ‘Whatever happens, 
the flame of French resistance must 
not and shall not die.” 

In 1944, De Gaulle led his soldiers 
into Paris, the French capital from 
which the Germans were ousted. He 
became Premier, but resigned in 1946. 
He had been unable to carry out 
changes that he felt were necessary 
in government. He retired for 12 
years, waiting until the need for his 
ideas was accepted. 

The call for De Gaulle’s return came 
in 1958. Strange as it may now 
seem, the call came from Algeria, and 
from certain army leaders there. They 
felt that the government was not sup- 
porting them in the war against the 
Moslem rebels. 

The French Parliament in Paris 
complied with the Algerian demands. 
De Gaulle became Premier on June 1, 
1958, with dictatorial powers for 6 
months—similar to those he received 


was 


S, NEW YORK TIMES 


SOLDIERS in streets of Algerian cities are a common sight these days 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


FOUR TIMES LARGER than European France, Algeria has long been the 
cause of dispute and crisis for Frenchmen 


this month. De Gaulle fashioned a 
new constitution for a Fifth Republic 
(see page 3 historical). It made the 
formerly weak Presidential office a 
real job—much like that of the U. S. 
President. Finally, on January 8, 
1959, De Gaulle became France’s Chief 
Executive. 

The new President did not, as it 
turned out, follow ideas of those mili- 
tary men and political figures who 
wanted to smash the Moslems and keep 
Algeria under colonial rule. 

De Gaulle’s plan. His first goal 
was to seek peace in Algeria. The 
war against Moslem rebels there has 
been costing France about $2,000,000 
a day, plus the lives of many soldiers. 
A force of 500,000, half of the French 
army, has been fighting in the Afri- 
can territory. 

The rebels were promised that, if 
they quit fighting, elections would fol- 
low. Everyone—Moslems and Euro- 
pean settlers—would vote. 

The 3 choices offered by President 
de Gaulle were: 

1. Turning Algeria into an inde- 
pendent nation with sovereign powers. 

2. Full union with France, in which 
case Algeria would become an over- 
seas state (department)—just as Ha- 
waii is a U. S. state, although not 
linked by land with the American con- 
tinent. 

3. Membership in the French Com- 
munity. Algerians would govern them- 
selves in home affairs under this 
choice. France would supervise de- 
fense and foreign affairs. Algeria’s 
position would then be similar to that 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
—which is self-governing but main- 
tains ties with the United States. 

Reservations. The French Presi- 
dent put several restrictions into his 
Algerian plan, which could delay its 
being put into operation. These are: 

1. There must be a 4-year period 
of peace before the elections. Peace 
is defined as a period in which not 
more than 200 persons a year are los- 
ing their lives in fights. 

Arriving at such a figure could be 


difficult in a land where fighting has 
been common among wandering tribal 
groups. A higher death total could 
mean delaying elections for a period 
beyond 4 years. 

2. If the vote were for full inde- 
pendence, France would reserve cer- 
tain economic rights. These would in- 
clude control of oil fields in the Sahara 
and of shipping routes out of Algeria. 
How such control could be worked out 
and still turn Algeria into a free sov- 
ereign nation is a difficult question. 

3. De Gaulle said recently that he 
would work out details for the ballot- 
ing “at leisure when peace has re- 
turned.” This could mean that a way 
has been left open to alter his plan. 

De Gaulle’s hopes. In a speech an- 
nouncing his program last September, 
he made clear that he expected Al- 
geria to keep ties with France. 

De Gaulle has said that an Algerian 
choice for independence, which he 
called “secession,” would be “incred- 
ible and disastrous.” It would mean, 
he added, “appalling poverty” for the 
Moslem population due to loss of 
French economic aid; “political chaos, 
widespread slaughter” ; and then “‘war- 
like dictatorship of the communists.” 

There is little doubt that President 
de Gaulle is gambling on the prospect 
that continued French economic as- 
sistance to Algeria, help in building 
trade, and other benefits will lead 
Moslems to vote for some ties with 
France rather than for independence. 

The Arab rebels. They have a Na- 
tional Liberation Front, which has 
been formed as a self-styled govern- 
ment. Its administration headquarters 
is in Tunisia, which borders Algeria. 

The rebels claim they have more 
than 100,000 regular troops fighting 
the French in Algeria. In addition, 
perhaps 250,000 more may be helping 
to raid villages, farm areas, and 
French outposts. They have been able 
to do great damage by such tactics. 

De Gaulle once offered not to punish 
the rebels if they quit fighting, but 
he refused to accept their leaders as 
head of a government. They probably 
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wish to end the war, but want more 
guarantees for the future than they 
have now. Last week, they were still 
fighting hard. 

The rebels fear that the French 
army may step in to prevent the De 
Gaulle ideas from being carried out. 
Their fears were increased by the re- 
cent uprising of European Algerians, 
in which the army played a part. 

Also, the rebels claim that they rep- 
resent the great majority of Algerian 
Moslems. They have no proof of this, 
however. Many Moslems—De Gaulle 
says 120,000—are in the French army 
fighting the rebels. These and their 
families may well want to stay with 
France. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of the Arabs and Berbers in the Mos- 
lem group hold jobs with French firms. 
These, and millions of others who fear 
terrorism, might not support the rebels 
if given a free choice in elections. So 
the Arab leaders might yet hold out 
against De Gaulle’s promises—in the 
hope that future bargaining may open 
the way for them to be sure of con- 
trol in Algeria. 

French Army. For veteran French 
soldiers, the years since World War II 
have been bitter. They have seen 
much of their once-great empire—Tu- 
nisia and Morocco in Africa, and Indo- 
china in Southeast Asia—fade away. 
Many have felt that these losses were 
due to lack of strong, organized sup- 
port from the French government. 
Such soldiers feel that Algeria must 
be held at all costs. 

Younger soldiers, reserves from Eu- 
ropean France, have grown to like Al- 
geria. In Africa, they have found 
French and other families much like 
their own. In the cities, they’ve 
found a way of life very much the 
same as in France. Many of these 
feel that the Europeans in Algeria 
should keep their homes and remain 
under the French government. 

There are certainly numerous 
French military people who recognize 
that changes must be made in Algeria. 
But there is a division in military 
opinion which, if unchecked, could be 
dangerous to France as a nation. 

The future? Arguments about the 
course that France should follow go 
along these lines: 

De Gaulle supporters say: “The 
French President has taken the only 
course that can be just. He knows 
that 9,000,000 Moslems cannot forever 
be kept under colonial rule. He has 
offered them a free choice for future 
government, even though he person- 
ally feels that they would be wise to 
keep ties with France. 

“De Gaulle has also given European 
settlers the right to vote on the future 
in Algerian elections. Even in an in- 
dependent Algeria, these settlers could 
continue to live there—if a truly dem- 
ocratic, peaceful nation is formed.” 

Opponents argue: “De Gaulle’s plans 
are hazy and in large part unjust. 
French and other Europeans have been 
settling in Algeria and building it up 
since 1830. They have established gov- 
ernment, and given the Moslems vot- 
ing rights in home affairs as these 
people became capable of making in- 
telligent choices. 

“Perhaps an independent state, or 
one partially linked to France, can one 
day be set up. It would be ridiculous 


to do this in the foreseeable future. 
The Moslems are mostly uneducated. 
Until more of them can at least read 
and write, no changes in government 
should be made.” 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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BROWN BROTHERS 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE leading forces homeward after cold winter ended 


effort to conquer Russia in 1812. 


Today and Yesterday 





His fall from power soon followed, in 1815. 


Ups and Downs of France 


HEN the cry of “to the barri- 

cades” echoed through the 
streets of Algiers and other Algerian 
cities not long ago, some newspaper- 
men predicted that French history 
was about to repeat itself. For it was 
similar cries, followed by rebellions 
against French rulers, that led to the 
downfall of several Paris governments 
in days gone by. 

As we report in the story beginning 
on page 1, the Algerian crisis threat- 
ened for a time to bring down the 
Fifth Republic headed by President 
Charles de Gaulle. It was a similar 
threat of rebellion, from army offi- 
cers and French settlers in Algeria, 
that forced the collapse of the Fourth 
Republic and brought General de 
Gaulle to power in the late spring of 
1958. 

What events led to the overthrow 
of French governments in the past? 
The First Republic was established in 
1792, following a revolt against the 
3ourbon King Louis XVI, who was 
an extravagant and arrogant ruler. 
The open rebellion against the mon- 
arch broke out July 14, 1789, when 
aroused Frenchmen stormed the Bas- 
tille in Paris to get arms and to re- 
lease political prisoners from the an- 
cient, hated fortress. 


Fighting in the Streets 


Following this event, Parisians 
fought King Louis’ soldiers from be- 
hind barricades that had been hastily 
thrown up in the city’s streets. Within 
2 years, the revolutionists were in con- 
trol and the monarch, along with many 
of his supporters, was put to death. 

The First Republic, however, failed 
to bring peace and stability. Mod- 
erate and radical groups fought the 
nobility, and then engaged in bitter 
conflict between themselves. The rad- 
icals finally gained power, and soon 
broke up into clashing groups. The 
fall of the dreaded guillotine’s knife 
became a common sight in Paris. 

In 1799—threatened by enemies 
abroad, plagued by financial troubles 
at home, and tired of bloodshed— 
France turned the reins of govern- 
ment over to Napoleon Bonaparte. For 
a time, Napoleon observed the prin- 
ciples of republican government, but 
eventually, like the Bourbons, he be- 
came a dictator. He used force in 
ruling at home, and his foreign mili- 
tary campaigns terrorized large parts 





of Europe until he was defeated at 
Waterloo, Belgium, in 1815. 

After Napoleon’s defeat, the mon- 
archy was restored in France. It sur- 
vived until 1848, when the people once 
again sought to have a voice in their 
government. They elected Louis Na- 
poleon, nephew of Bonaparte, as Presi- 
dent of the Second Republic. 

This Republic was destined to have 
an even shorter life than did the first. 
The second Napoleon, regarded as an 
inept ruler by many historians, had 
visions of following in the steps of 
his illustrious uncle. In December 
of 1851, he imprisoned his chief po- 
litical opponents, and seized complete 
control of the government. Hence, the 
Second Republic was already dead 
when Louis declared himself Emperor 
in a pompous ceremony the following 
year. 


Napoleon's Defeat 


About 2 decades later, Napoleon suf- 
fered a disastrous military defeat at 
the hands of Prussia—part of what 
later became the German Empire. 
Once again Parisians took to the bar- 
ricades to fight against their ruler— 
and against the German invaders as 
well. Out of this turmoil, a Third 
Republic was formed in the 1870’s. 

This Republic was battered by sev- 
eral major crises before its final down- 
fall. One of the most serious threats 
came in 1889 from a popular French 
military leader, General Georges Bou- 
langer. He sought to overthrow the 
Republic and may have planned to re- 
store the old French royal family to 
the throne. Boulanger failed to take 
decisive action at the height of his 
popularity, and he was forced to flee 
when public opinion turned against 
him. 

By a strange irony of fate, the 
Third Republic died in the same way 
in which it was born—from a German 
invasion across the Rhine River. In 
1940, Adolf Hitler’s armies took Paris. 
Until the Allies returned to France in 
1944, the country was under dicta- 
torial rule. 

A short time after France was lib- 
erated, the Fourth Republic was es- 
tablished. Like those that preceded 
it, the new government had a shaky 
existence in which Premiers came and 
went in rapid succession until Gen- 
eral De Gaulle assumed power in 1958. 

—By ANTON BERLE 










KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 











below. 


1. The man’s tenacity (té-nas’i-ti) 
was apparent. (a) persistence (b) 
loyalty (c) honesty (d) fear. 


2. Some people considered the may- 
or’s manner officious (6-fish’tis). (a) 
dishonest (b) insincere (c) meddle- 
some (d) sarcastic. 

3. Belated (bé-lat’éd) consent was 
given to the new congressional plan. 
(a) unexpected (b) delayed (c) un- 
willing (d) hearty. 


4. The ambassador’s churlish (cher’- 
lish) manner surprised everyone. (a) 


charming (b) courteous (c) kindly 
(d) sullen. 
5. The witness was elusive (é-li’- 


siv) in his explanation of the incident. 
(a) evasive or baffling (b) honest and 
straightforward (c) nervous and up- 
set. 


6. Her austere (6s-tér’) manner was 
not reassuring. (a) slovenly (b) stern 
(c) crafty (d) frightened. 


7. His opinions were based on con- 
jecture (kon-jék’tir). (a) undisputed 
facts (b) personal investigation (c) 
supposition and guessing. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographic area which formerly 
belonged to France. 


1. The nation’s — still haul 
more freight than any other type of 
carrier. 


[a ee oe a is a British 
Crown Colony in Asia. 

3. This is one of the nation’s busiest 
airports with a peak of 1,694 take-offs 
and landings in a single day. 

4. The First French Republic was es- 
tablished after a revolt against King 

XVI. 





5. Capital of New Hampshire. 
6. This congressman has introduced 


a bill that would require airlines to 
search passengers’ baggage. 

7. Rioting against the De Gaulle gov- 
ernment recently took place in this capi- 
tal city. 

8. The National Liberation Front, self- 


styled government of the Algerian rebels, 
has its headquarters in 





9. France wants to continue to hold 
rich, new oil fields in the —__ region 
of Algeria. 








1}2/3);4)516/7/8/9 



























































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Australia. 


VERTICAL: 1. 
Djakarta; 2. Sukarno; 3. Moslem; 4. 
Anthony; 5. rice; 6. Java; 7. Helena; 8. 
Chicago; 9. Malaya. 
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The Story of the Week 


Determined Men Lead 
Algerian Rebel Group 


Will French President Charles de 
Gaulle succeed in bringing a lasting 
peace to Algeria? The answer to 
that question depends not only on what 
the French leader decides to do in 
the troubled North African land but 
also on the plans of the Algerian rebel 
leaders (see page 1 story). 

Who are the men who have long 
fought France for Algeria’s independ- 
from Paris? They include a 
60-year-old druggist, Ferhat Abbas, 
and a 37-year-old revolutionary leader, 
Belkacem Krim. These 2 men direct 
the Front of National Liberation 

FLN) movement that Alge- 
ria’s freedom and claims to speak for 
the majority of the North African 
land’s native inhabitants. 


ence 


seeks 


Ferhat Abbas, who once owned and 
operated a drugstore in Algeria, is 
the “Premier” of the provisional Al- 
gerian government esiablished by the 
FLN. 
movement from neighboring Tunisia, 
temporary seat of his regime. A mild- 
mannered man, he looks more like a 


He directs the revolutionary 


college professor than a revolutionary 
But his determination to win 
freedom for Algeria plainly 
when he talks of the FLN’s fight with 
Paris. 


leader. 


shows 


was recently named 
the FLN 
ernment. One of the first organizers 
of the revolt French 
Algeria, he has been working for the 
North African land’s independence 
since 1945. Like Ferhat Abbas, Mr. 
Krim speaks French fluently. 


Belkacem Krim 
minister” of 


“foreign 


gov- 


against rule in 


American Youths 
Quizzed on Politics 


Vice President Nixon will be the 
Republican Presidential candidate in 
the 1960 White House race, and Sen- 
ator John Kennedy of Massachusetts 
will be the Democratic standard-bear- 
er. So said a majority of teen-agers 
across the nation in a sample poll re- 
cently conducted by the Gilbert Youth 
Research Company. 

Here are some other findings of the 
Gilbert poll: A substantial number of 
teen-agers plan to work for political 


SARL as 


TRIM. U. S. 


groups in the 1960 election year, and 
about 9 out of 10 expect to vote 
when they are old enough to cast bal- 
lots. But a very few—4%—plan to 
make politics their career. 

In a quiz on political matters, 93% 
of the young people interviewed could 
identify their governors; 57% were 
able to name their U. S. Senators; and 
36% were familiar with their repre- 
sentatives. 

These figures leave plenty of room 


<— Ferhat Abbas Belkacem Krim 
for improvement. Nevertheless, on the 
other polls, they show a 
greater awareness of public officials 
among teen-agers than is true of adult 
citizens. 


basis of 


More Trouble in 
Explosive Middle East 


Machine guns and grenades dealt 
out death along the Israeli-United 
Arab Republic frontier not long ago, 
as new fighting flared up between these 
2 old The latest shooting 
occurred near the Sea of Galilee and 
the UAR province of Syria, where the 
United Nations has established a de- 
militarized zone between Jews and 
Arabs to help prevent bloodshed. 

The Jews claim UAR troops ille- 
gally entered the disarmed area for an 
attack on Israel. The Arabs insist 
that the men moving into the border 
region were farmers, and were fired 
upon by Israeli fighters. 


enemies. 


The United Nations is now check- 
ing into the cause of the latest Jew- 
ish-Arab fighting, and is strengthening 
its patrols in the Galilee region in 
an effort to avert further bloodshed 
there. The UN has had truce observ- 
ers in the Middle East since 1956, af- 
ter a major conflict broke out between 
Egypt and Israel that year. 


speeders-on-ice at Squaw Valley, California, where Winter 


Aviation Chief Works 
For Still Safer Flights 


Few persons in the nation are more 
concerned over the safety of air trav- 
elers than is Elwood (Pete) Quesada. 
A retired Air Force lieutenant gen- 
eral, Mr. Quesada heads the Federal 
Aviation Agency (FAA) which su- 
pervises air travel. 

The FAA chief, who will be 56 in 
April, is busy working on a number 
of plans to make flying even safer 
than it is now (see page 1 story). 
His agency is responsible for modern- 
izing the country’s airway systems, 
directing air traffic, controlling civil 
craft, and enforcing air safety rules. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Quesada joined the Army as a flying 
cadet in 1924. After performing 
many peacetime missions for the mili- 
tary services, he became a fighting of- 
ficer when the United States entered 
World War II. During that conflict, 
he took part in more than 90 combat 
missions, and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 

In 1951, Mr. Quesada retired from 
military service to enter private busi- 
Among other important posts, 
he served for a time as vice president 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Less than 3 years ago, he became top 
adviser to President Eisenhower on 
aviation matters, and in 1958 he was 
named head of FAA which was es- 
tablished that year. 


ness. 


Television Shows on 
Nigeria and Grant 


“Freedom Explosion” will tell about 
Nigeria’s struggle for freedom. One 
in a series of the “CBS Reports” pro- 
grams, the hour-long show will report 
on changes in Nigeria, the African 
nation scheduled to become independ- 
ent October 1. The program appears 
on CBS Monday, February 15, at 7:30 
p.m. 

“Our American Heritage,” a series 
on great men of our history, will por- 
tray the last days in the life of Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 8:00 p.m., EST. The NBC 
series is prepared with the help of 
editors of the American Heritage 
magazine. 


Olympics start February 


ELWOOD R. (Pete) Quesada is head 
<— of the Federal Aviation Agency 


Nation Studies Proposed 
Constitutional Changes 


Our Constitution may get one or 
more amendments added to it if a 3- 
part measure passed by the Senate 
wins final approval in the House and 
the 50 states. The Senate bill calls for 
these changes: 

(1) Elimination of the poll-tax re- 
quirement to cast ballots in national 
elections. At present, citizens of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia must pay such a tax to 
be eligible to vote. (The proposed law 
would not affect the poll-tax require- 
ments for state and local elections.) 

(2) Give residents of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for 
President and Vice President, and an 
opportunity to choose delegates to the 
House of Representatives. 

(3) Grant state governors author- 
ity to fill vacancies in the U. S. House 
of Representatives if more than half 
of its membership is killed or disabled 
by war or some other disaster. 

To become part of the Constitution, 
this measure as a whole must still be 
approved by a two-thirds vote in the 
House. Next, any 1 or more individ- 
ual proposals, or all 3 at a time, must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 50 
states. 


Congo Starts on the 
Road to Independence 


If all goes well, June 30 will be 
independence day for the Belgian 
Congo. Until recently, Belgium had 
hoped freedom for her African colony 
would be achieved by gradual steps 
over a 4-year period. But because of 
mounting agitation by Congolese for 
early independence, Brussels agreed 
to the June 30 date for ending con- 
trols over the African land. 

According to present plans, elections 
will be held in the Congo before June 
15. Then the land’s government is to 
be established, and its first legisla- 
tive body will meet June 30 to pro- 
claim independence day. 

Despite this official time schedule, 
Belgian and Congolese leaders must 
still work out a number of problems 
before the African land becomes free. 
These include the matter of Belgian 
assistance to the African land, and 
what ties, if any, the Congo will 
have with Brussels when independ- 
ence is achieved. 

In addition, Congolese officials must 
agree on the kind of government they 
will organize for their country. At 
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present, they are undecided on whether 
to have a strong national government 
modeled somewhat after that of Bel- 
gium, or one that is patterned after 
ours, with a division of powers be- 
tween the central government and the 
states. 


Paperback Books Go 
To Work for Uncle Sam 


Paperback books, which are becom- 
ing ever more popular among Ameri- 
cans, are helping to win friends 
abroad for the United States. More 
and more of the inexpensive volumes 
are being placed in libraries operated 
overseas by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA). 

USIA is the government agency 
that.explains our way of life to other 
lands, and combats communist propa- 
ganda against us around the globe. 
The agency operates libraries in some 
65 countries. The books, pamphlets, 
and other materials in these libraries 
are used by private citizens, as well 
as students and teachers. 

Not long ago, USIA added 20,000 
paperback books to its library shelves. 
They include science and _ technical 
volumes, as well as such famous works 
as Huckleberry Finn and Moby Dick. 


Want to Try for a 
Merit Scholarship? 


Are you starting the second semes- 
ter of your junior year—or the first 
semester of your senior year in high 
school? If so, you are eligible to 
compete for college scholarships in an 
examination to be given May 19 by 
the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration. 

Many large business concerns make 
awards to pay part of the college ex- 
penses of qualified young people. The 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, a nonprofit group, aids these 
firms in selecting talented students. 
On the basis of nation-wide competi- 
tion, more than 1,000 Merit Scholar- 
ships will go to high school students. 

Students who win scholarships se- 
lect their own colleges. They receive 
payments according to their individ- 
ual needs. Up to the present time, 
the average Merit Scholar has re- 
ceived from $500 to $1,000 annually. 





RIDING THE RAILS to market. Trucks on highways and barges on rivers also deliver cars to salesrooms. This 


flatcar of the Santa Fe Railway is being used experimentally by Ford Motor Co. 


springing to protect the vehicles. 


The competitive exams are open to 
students in all public, private, and 
parochial schools in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Two students in each school may take 
the test free of charge. Others may 
do so at a fee of $1 each. All who 
want to enter the competition should 
register with their principals as soon 
as possible. 

For more information, write to: 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Reds Gain Popular Support 
In Kerala, but Lose Power 


Kerala, a populous Indian state that 
was recently ruled by Reds, has put 
an anti-communist government in 
power. Nevertheless, in elections held 
earlier this month, the Reds won 43% 
of the popular vote as compared to 
3 years ago. 

In the 1957 election, the commu- 
nists were able to gain control of the 
legislature because no other single op- 
posing party had as much strength as 
they did. This time, however, the 
anti-Red political groups joined forces 
against the Communist Party, and 
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While exploring the wilds of South 
America, an explorer was captured by 
savages. They surrounded him and, fear- 
ing for his life, he had the idea of trying 
to scare them. Taking a cigarette lighter 
from his pocket, he shouted, “I am a 
fire-maker!” And with a flick of his 
thumb, the lighter burst into flame. 

The savages fell back in astonishment. 

“Magic!” cried the explorer in triumph. 

“It certainly is,” replied the chief. 
“Only time we ever saw a lighter work 
on the first try.” 


* 


“There’s a man outside with a lame leg 
named Smith.” 
“What’s the name of his other leg?” 


* 


Definition of a highbrow: A person 
who can listen to the William Tell Over- 
ture without thinking of the Lone 
Ranger. “ 


Sister: What shall we give father for 
his birthday present? 
Brother: Let’s let him drive the car. 


Steno: I have an awful cold in my 
head. 

Boss: Well, that’s something. 

* 

This ad appeared in the Lost and 
Found column of a Los Angeles news- 
paper: “Lost—thick glasses. Finder 
please advertise in large print!” 
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thus they now control the government. 

Following the 1957 elections, the 
communists ruled Kerala for some 28 
months, with terrorism as a weapon 
against opponents. Then, because of 
widespread rioting and bloodshed 
caused by Red oppression, India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
ousted the communist regime last July. 
From then until the recent elections, 
Kerala was supervised by India’s na- 
tional government. 

Because of the terrorist activities 
of the communists when they were in 
power, it was generally believed that 
they would lose public support in the 
latest balloting. Instead, they gained, 
indicatmg that a great many people 
in Kerala are dissatisfied with their 
living conditions. 


An Old Dream Comes 
Closer to Reality 


For many years, the British and 
French alike have dreamed of build- 
ing a tunnel to connect their 2 coun- 
tries separated by the 20-mile-wide 
English Channel. Now that dream 
may become a reality. France has 
already approved the idea, and Brit- 
ain is expected to give her consent to 
the project shortly. 

If present plans are followed, the 
tunnel will reach from near the 
French port of Calais to a spot not 
far from Dover in Britain—a total 
length of about 36 miles. Two elec- 
tric trains—one moving in each direc- 
tion—will use the undersea route. Be- 
cause the proposed tunnel will be diffi- 
cult to ventilate properly, autos will 
not be permitted to drive through it. 
However, both cars and passengers 
will be able to travel by train. 


Congress Studies Many 
School-Aid Proposals 


If Congress adopts the recommenda- 
tions of a special research group, 11 
states will get additional help from 
Uncle Sam to build more classrooms 
and raise teachers’ salaries. Such a 
proposal was recently made by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
(CED), a private study group made 
up of businessmen, educators, and 
other prominent citizens. (Educator- 
diplomat James B. Conant is a mem- 
ber of this committee.) 


The triple-decker has special cushion- 


Longer flatcars are planned, if the present test of this one is satisfactory. 


The CED plan, based on a 3-year 
study of our schools, calls for federal 
assistance to 11 states where personal 
incomes are substantially below the 
average earnings for Americans 
throughout the country. The study 
group concludes that increased nation- 
wide federal aid to education is “not 
needed at this time.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate has passed 
a measure that would set aside 1.8 
billion dollars to boost teachers’ sal- 
aries and build classrooms during the 
next 2 years. This bill is strongly 
opposed by the White House as “too 
costly.” Instead, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration wants Congress to pro- 
vide long-term loans of about $500,- 
000,000 a year to the states and com- 
munities for the purpose of building 


classrooms. 


More UN Aid to Needy 
Countries in 1960 


The United Nations plans to step 
up its aid to the world’s underdevel- 
oped lands this year to help improve 
their living standards. Funds for this 
purpose are contributed by various 
UN members. 

The world body conducts 2 major 
aid programs. One of these, estab- 
lished in 1949, is the technical assist- 
ance plan. Under it, the UN sends 
experts to help improve farming, in- 
dustry, health, and education in the 
underdeveloped lands. The global body 
will spend $33,000,000 for technical 
assistance in the current year—the 
largest sum ever put aside for this 
purpose. 

A second aid program is the UN 
Special Fund. Money from it is used 
to study the best ways in which a 
nation can develop its industry, water 
power, minerals, and other resources. 
The fund will provide nearly $24,000,- 
000 to pay for 31 projects in 1960. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main issues next week will 
deal with (1) defense, and (2) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Latin American 
trip. 

We shall also publish the results of 
our poll on college education which 
appeared in the January 11 issue. 
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CURE for traffic headaches? 


pha 


WIDE WORLD 


Picture shows freeway with artist’s idea of how monorail train would look alongside. Such 


vehicles, it is said, would help ease commuter problems in many large metropolitan areas. 


Transportation 


(Continued from page 1) 


altitudes, the jets keep above most 
storms and provide smooth and quiet 
flight. 

Airport traffic. The increasing 
amount of air travel is creating dan- 
gerous traffic problems at the nation’s 
airports. For example, peak traffic at 
Chicago’s Midway Airport has reached 
1,694 take-offs and landings in a single 
day—or one aircraft coming or going 
every 51 seconds. 

In recent Senate hearings on air 
safety, the lawmakers were told that 
air-traffic controllers in the nation’s 
airports work “at a sustained pressure 
and tension unequalled in aviation or 
any other profession during 
time.” If these conditions 
the volume of traffic—were not re- 
lieved, witnesses warned that the pos- 
sibility of plane crack-ups would be 
greatly increased. 

Senator Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa, chairman of the committee in- 
vestigating air safety, believes that 
controllers working at congested air- 
ports must be given a shorter work 
week, or should be rotated 
extremely airports and 
having lighter loads. 


peace- 
caused by 


between 
busy those 
Use of the jet airliners is putting 
The jets 
require longer runways, and—because 
they more passengers—they 
need enlarged facilities for processing 
passengers and baggage. Since they 
burn fuel very rapidly—especially at 
low altitudes—they cannot circle the 
airfield waiting for landing time as 
long as the old-type planes can do. 


new demands on airports. 


carry 


Enlarging old airports and finding 
enough space near cities for new ones 
is amounting problem. National Air- 
port, which handles most commercial 
traffic in Washington, D. C., is 667 
acres (slightly more than 1 square 
mile) in size, but is not big enough 
to handle the newest airliners on its 
runways. An idea of how big the 
new airfields have to be can be gained 
from the fact that Dulles International 
Airport, which will go into operation 
Washington next year, 
takes up 9,800 acres (more than 15 
square miles). 


outside of 


Air crashes. The airlines feel that 
their safety record is outstanding. 
The estimated fatality rate for 1959 
on the airlines was 0.68 per 100,000,- 
000 passenger-miles traveled. 


While not so low as the fatality rate 
for the railroads, the airline figure is 
well below the death rate in highway 
travel. Figures for last year in pri- 
vate auto travel are not yet available, 
but in recent years a comparison of 
air and auto death figures has led ex- 
perts to say that one is 6 times as 
safe in a scheduled airliner as he is 
on the highway in his own ear. 

Nonetheless, the airlines are much 
concerned about air safety. Last 
year, 294 persons were killed in 9 
crashes on domestic airlines—the 
worst record since 1952. Last month, 
2 more domestic crashes—in North 
Carolina and Virginia—took 84 lives. 

Every effort is being made to find 
out the causes of crashes and to elirn- 
inate them. Though it has not been 
proved, it has been suspected that 2 
of the recent accidents were caused 
by exploding bombs planted in bag- 
gage by persons who aimed to cheat 
the companies that had insured the 
lives of certain passengers. 

To cope with this type of threat, 
several suggestions have been made. 
Congressman Barratt O’Hara of Illi- 
nois has introduced a bill that would 
require airlines to make pre-flight 
searches of baggage and cargo. 

One objection that has been voiced 
to this idea is that it would greatly 
add to the time that a passenger would 
have to spend at the airport. New 
legislation would also be required to 


MODERN AIRPORTS are hardly completed before larger ones are needed for growing traffic and faster 


force a passenger to submit his lug- 
gage for inspection. At present, he 
may refuse such a request unless a 
warrant is issued. 

It has also been proposed that bag- 
gage be passed before a detection de- 
vice which would give an alarm if a 
bomb were concealed. The drawback 
to this plan is that any device which 
would detect a bomb would also sound 
an alarm for other metallic objects 
such as razors, keys, and clocks. 

Collisions in air. Another type of 
crash—collisions in the air—is also an 
object of concern to those seeking 
greater air safety. Though there 
were no such crashes involving air- 
liners last year, several near-misses 
were reported. 

With the old-type piston-driven 
planes, pilots could handle this prob- 
lem quite satisfactorily by simply 
watching for other aircraft and then 
changing course, if necessary. But 
the jets travel so fast that 2 planes 
approaching each other will come to- 
gether within a matter of seconds. 
Even if one observes the other, he 
may not have time to change course. 

Elwood Quesada, head of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency (the government 
group which manages civilian air traf- 
fic and which will take over military 
traffic in the future), recently testified 
on air collisions before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee. He feels that 
the best hope of preventing air colli- 


sions may lie in the development of 
8-dimensional radar. This will permit 
traffic controllers on the ground to 
spot the possibility of a collision 
within 50 miles of the airport and 
warn the approaching craft by radio. 

Safety campaign. The Federal 
Aviation. Agency is now in the midst 
of a campaign to enforce safety regu- 
lations. Some aviation interests, in- 
cluding the commercial pilots’ group, 
have criticized the agency for “harass- 
ing the pilots and airlines” by requir- 
ing “overly strict’ adherence to the 
rules. They say that better airports, 
longer runways, and more complete 
guidance from ground controllers are 
the best ways to insure air safety. 

Mr. Quesada replies that there is 
no intention to “harass the pilots and 
airlines.” He says, however, that they 
must follow the safety rules to the 
letter. He agrees that other steps are 
needed, too, but says that vigilant en- 
forcement of the regulations is the 
first step toward setting an even better 
safety record in the air. : 

Railroads’ troubles. While air 
travel is going upward each year, rail 
travel is declining as the railways lose 
passengers to the airlines, buses, and 
privately-owned autos. 

The railways continue to haul more 
freight that any other type of carrier, 
but they have lost ground in this re- 
spect, too. Last year they carried 
about 45% of the nation’s freight as 
compared to 56% in 1950. 

Their big loss, though, has been on 
passenger service. Twenty years ago, 
the railroads were carrying two- 
thirds of all paying passengers be- 
tween cities. Last year, they handled 
less than one-third of this business. 

As a result, they are losing money 
heavily on their passenger trains. 
Since 1946, they have abandoned pas- 
senger service on over 40,000 miles of 
track. 

Last month, the New Haven Rail- 
road, one of the largest commuter 
lines in the United States, asked for 
a 10% fare increase. Spokesmen for 
the railway, which carries thousands 
of commuters in and out of New York 
City daily, said they would ask for 
similar raises every 6 months until 
fares are 70% above their present 
rate—unless the government steps in 
and helps them. 

Subsidies. The New Haven au- 
thorities feel that the federal govern- 
ment should make aid payments, or 
subsidies, to the railroads. They point 
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out that the government builds high- 
ways for auto and bus users, and 
helps the airlines by constructing air- 
ports and granting other forms of 
assistance. It is only right, they con- 
tend, that the government should help 
the railroads, too. 

Many other railway officials do not 
favor a program of subsidies. They 
feel it would lead to government con- 
trol and perhaps even to government 
ownership. What many of them do 
want, though, is relief from certain 
taxes which they feel are unjust or 
too high. 

Those who favor tax relief for the 
railroads point to the Long Island 
Railroad, another big commuter line 
running into New York City. A few 
years ago, this line was bankrupt, and 
its service was poor. In the past few 
years, the line has been reorganized, 
and has been relieved of many of its 
state and local taxes. Its service is 
today greatly improved. 

Highway travel. The highway is 
still the principal means of travel. 
Private autos carry 90% of the pas- 
senger traffic between cities. That 
leaves only 10% for commercial car- 
riers such as planes, trains, and buses. 

Among commercial carriers, inter- 
city buses accounted for 32% of the 
total passenger-miles in 1959. (Air- 
lines accounted for 39% and railroads 
for 29%.) 

Congestion on the highways is a 
major problem. At the beginning of 
1960, more than 70,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles were on U. S. roads. In major 
cities, bumper-to-bumper traffic jams 
are everyday occurrences. Finding 
parking space is another major urban 
problem. 

To expedite travel by auto, the na- 
tion is engaged in a mammoth high- 
way project. When the work is done 
—perhaps by 1972—we shall have 
41,000 miles of superhighways. They 
will connect nine-tenths of all cities 
with 50,000 or more people. In addi- 
tion, 700,000 miles of new roads are 
to be built elsewhere in the nation. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments all help to pay for road con- 
struction. On certain important high- 
ways, the federal government pays the 
lion’s share. To keep the program 
going, Congress last year increased 
the federal tax on gasoline from 3¢ 
to 4¢ a gallon. The problem of fi- 
nancing new highways will, neverthe- 
less, remain acute. 

Some people believe that more toll 
highways will go far toward solving 
the financing problem. Users of toll 
roads pay a fee for the privilege 
of passing over such thoroughfares. 
Others say that while a limited num- 
ber of toll roads (such as the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes) 
are fine for speedy, long-distance 
travel, Americans should also have 
other good roads made available to 
them without having to pay special 
fees. 

Safety on the highways is also an 
urgent issue. Last year, very nearly 
37,000 Americans lost their lives in 
traffic accidents. Fatalities on a holi- 
day weekend are invariably far more 
than the total lives lost in plane acci- 
dents for an entire year. 

Better highways and improved 
safety devices on cars will help to 
cut the highway accident rate. But 
the greatest need is for each person 
behind the wheel to want to drive 
safely. Driver-training courses now 
offered in many high schools are do- 
ing much to reduce traffic fatalities. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


acute housing shortage. 
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IN HONG KONG, British colony, apartments such as these are helping to ease 


Buildings here are for former slum dwellers. 


British Colony of Hong Kong 





Haven for Chinese Refugees 


HE British Crown Colony of Hong 

Kong consists of 3 main areas— 
Hong Kong Island, Kowloon, and the 
New Territories. The island of Hong 
Kong, located about 1 mile from the 
mainland of China, was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1841. It has an area of 32 
square miles, much of which is occu- 
pied by the city of Victoria. 

This city, with a population of 
more than 1,000,000, is the banking 
and commercial center of the colony. 
In addition, it has extensive port fa- 
cilities which handle much of the col- 
ony’s ocean trade. 

Across a narrow strip of water from 
Hong Kong Island on the Chinese 
mainland lies the city of Kowloon. It 
was made a permanent addition to the 
colony in a treaty signed in 1860. 
Kowloon, with a population of around 
a million, also has important harbor 
facilities. 

Moving inland from Kowloon, a vis- 
itor enters the New Territories. This 
region, in 1898, was leased to Britain 
by China for a period of 99 years. 
Of its 355 square miles (which in- 
cludes some small offshore islands) 
only about 50 square miles is under 
cultivation. The rest of the land con- 
sists of swamps, or is too hilly to be 
suitable for farming. 

The total population of the colony 
is estimated at about 3,000,000. This 
is 5 times the number of people who 
lived there in 1945. Much of this 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
WITH AN AREA of only 391 square 
miles, Hong Kong Colony has an im- 
portant role in cold war between com- 
munism and the free world 


startling growth is due to the steady 
influx of refugees from communist 
China. About 100,000 persons a year 
leave their homes in Red China to 
start a new life in Hong Kong. 

The constant flood of refugees has 
created a serious problem for British 
authorities. Although a large number 
of new housing developments have 
been erected in Victoria and Kow- 
loon, they have not been sufficient to 
keep up with the pace of population 
growth. 


Many Live in Poverty 


According to a CARE report, about 
250,000 people live in hillside shacks 
or caves. Another 70,000 or so live 
on city rooftops, while about 8,000 are 
forced to sleep in the streets. 

At one time, Hong Kong’s economy 
was based mainly on trade with China. 
Hong Kong bought Chinese raw mate- 
rials and handicraft items and resold 
them to western ‘nations. Because it 
had the best harbor on the Chinese 
coast, the colony also served as a fun- 
nel for European and American manu- 
factured goods which went to the 
mainland. Businessmen in Hong Kong 
purchased many of these items and 
then sold them again to Chinese mer- 
chants. 

Hong Kong has sharply reduced 
its trade with China since the main- 
land became communist. The colony’s 
imports from its big neighbor are lim- 
ited mainly to food and items needed 
by local consumers. Exports to China 
have dwindled to almost nothing. 

To make up for the loss of its Chi- 
nese trade, Hong Kong has developed 
new markets in Asia. Because it pos- 
sesses many advantages such as an 
outstanding port, extensive warehouse 
facilities, and many major banking es- 
tablishments, Hong Kong is now serv- 
ing as a go-between for much western 
trade with Southeast Asia. 

The colony has also built up its own 
industries. In 1950, only 5% of its 
exports were produced locally. Now, 
about a third of the goods which it 
sells abroad are manufactured at home. 
Some of the leading industries are tex- 
tiles, metal products such as flashlights 
and lanterns, and plastic goods such as 
toothbrushes and combs. 

—By Tim Coss 










Readers Say— 











Despite all the helpers and advisers 
available to the President, he now favors 
legislation to create a new office—that of 
first secretary. Members of our class 
are deeply concerned with the present 
problems of the Presidency. We do feel 
that he is overworked. 

We think, however, that a first secre- 
tary is unnecessary. The Vice President, 
in our opinion, should take over the secre- 
tarial position at the White House. 

MARTHER CORMIER AND 
WILLIAM HUNTER, 
Bangor, Maine 


* 


One of the freedoms guaranteed at 
our country’s very beginning was that of 
religion. Any citizen who refuses to 
vote for a candidate because of his reli- 
gion is not truly American. A candidate 
should be chosen according to his in- 
tegrity and ability. His religious affilia- 
tion is incidental. 

MARY STEELE, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


* 


I firmly believe that the United States 
and its allies should not sell any goods 
to the Soviet Union. Every bit of mate- 
rial we send to Russia means that it 
can produce fewer consumer goods, and 
thus use more of its industry for turning 
out war materials. Unless the Reds 
show some real readiness for a peaceful 
world, business with her should be 
avoided. J. STRICKLAND, 

Plant City, Florida 


* 


The minimum voting age should not 
be lowered. Students just out of high 
school haven’t had time to learn how to 
evaluate principles and use good judg- 
ment. They are easily deceived by im- 
practical promises, and could easily vote 
for the wrong kind of people to hold 
office. Graduates need a few years at 
work in the world before taking on vot- 
ing responsibility. 

KOENE RASANEN, 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


* 
It seems unnecessary to be engaged in 
a race for arms as we are with Russia. 
Naturally, we have to protect our coun- 
try, but it is not necessary to go “all 
out” in this field for the sake of being 
ahead in the race. So long as we have 

















adequate protection, let’s spend a little 

more on food for the hungry and on 

education. KAREN HUGHES, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


* 


The plan for Canada, the United 
States, and Western Europe to reduce 
trade barriers is another step toward 
friendlier relations in the world. By 
cooperating in economic affairs, these 
areas will help to reduce tension in the 
world. CAROL BANNISTER, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Construction of the Aswan High Dam 
on the Nile River will definitely cover 
many ancient temples and architectural 
sights of Egypt with water. The need 
for a dam surely outweighs the matter 
of architecture, but I feel that some 
money should be spent in preserving at 
least a few of these cultural sights. 

RICHARD CARLSON, 
Santa Barbara, California 


* 


More Americans should appreciate the 
value of Mr. Eisenhower’s trips abroad. 
They will surely bring about a better 
understanding between the U. S. and the 
nations visited. 

BEVERLY LANGENDERFER, 
Swanton, Ohio 
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Taking Advice Can 
Save Much Trouble 


By Clay Coss 


**8 get sick and tired of having some- 
one constantly preaching to me.” 
This is a common complaint of 
young people. Many of them resent 
any advice given to them by their 
parents, teachers, other adults, or even 
their fellow students. 

Youths who take such an attitude 
give some thought to these 
words, whose author has slipped my 
memory: 

“Learn from the mistakes of others. 
You can’t possibly expect to live long 
enough to make all of them yourself.” 

Too many boys and girls refuse to 
profit by the mistakes made by adults 
during their earlier years. These 
youths, when told that certain forms 
of conduct may hurt them as well as 
others, heedlessly ignore the warnings 
and go right ahead taking action 
which they have been told is wrong. 

Any young person should be able 
to grasp the fact that adults, because 
they have made a number of mistakes 
over the years and know the unhappy 
consequences of having done so, are 
in a good position to give advice. Per- 
haps you will not always accept every- 
thing you are told, but you should give 
the suggestions and warnings of 
others, particularly your elders, seri- 
ous consideration. 

The sensible boy and girl also look 
ahead to the future when they will 
become parents. They know that, 
when the time comes, they will have 
learned a great deal from their youth- 
ful mistakes. Consequently, they will 
want to advise their children and try 
to prevent them frem doing things 
which experience has shown to be 
wrong and harmful. 


should 


When you become a parent later on, 
you will hope that your children listen 
to your advice on proper conduct. If 
they don’t, you will spend long hours 
of worry and anxiety. That is what 





HERE'S MY 
ADVICE FoR 
WHAT ITS WORTH J 
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IT PAYS to listen to advice and think 
about it even though you may decide 
not to follow it in a particular case 


many parents are doing today, because 
their sons and daughters are ignoring 
words of caution and are making need- 
less mistakes of behavior which often 
lead to serious trouble and unhappi- 
ness for all involved. 

Nor should you ignore the advice of 
fellow students if you are convinced 
that they are really thinking of your 
interests. They may be better 
able at times to judge your conduct 
than you will be. 


best 





To accept good advice is but to in- 
crease one’s own ability. —-GOETHE 
* 
Every man, however wise, needs the 
advice of some sagacious friend in the 
affairs of life. —PLAUTUS 


GILLOON AGENCY 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT gets help from adviser in planning a career 


Career for Tomorrow 





As a Guidance Counselor 


UIDANCE counselors usually spe- 

cialize in a particular branch of 
the profession. Those who do voca- 
tional guidance work help young peo- 
ple decide on a career that is best 
suited to them, and assist in planning 
their vocational training programs. 

Child-guidance experts work with a 
school, welfare agency, or health clinic 
to help officials and parents in solving 
young people’s problems. 

Employment counselors specialize in 
job placement work. 

If you decide on this career, and 
become a vocational guidance coun- 
selor, you may begin your day by in- 
terviewing a senior who can’t make up 
his mind about his life’s career. In 
friendly talks with the student—let’s 
call him Bob Jones—and from his 
school record, you will find out all 
you can about his background. Next, 
you will seek to learn what his chief 
interests and aims in life are. You 
may series of aptitude and 
other special tests to help determine 
his abilities and goals. 

After completing a number of tests 
and interviews with Bob, you will be- 
gin discussing certain career possibili- 
ties with him in which he has shown 
an interest. By seeking to match his 
abilities with his interests, you will 
help him find the vocation for which 
he is best suited. 

Qualifications. 


use a 


A liking for and 


ability to get along well with people. 


top the list of requirements for suc- 
cess in this profession. In addition, 
you need the ability to gain an in- 
sight into the problems of others, and 
to deal with these problems sympathet- 
ically but realistically. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school with em- 
phasis on the sciences and English. 
Next, you should take a college course 
with a major in psychology or guid- 
ance. If you plan to go into child- 
guidance work, you will need college 
courses in child psychology. A study 
of industrial psychology is required 
for work as an employment counselor. 

If you hope to advance to the better 
paying positions, you should plan on 
getting an advanced degree. A year 
or 2 beyond the 4-year college course 
is needed for an M.A., and 8 to 4 
years for the Ph.D. 

Job outlook. There are a great; 
many more openings for counselors 
than there are qualified persons to fill 
them. Public and private schools, as 


well as welfare agencies and other fed- 
eral, state, and local government of- 
fices, employ guidance workers. So do 
large industrial concerns and employ- 
ment agencies. 

Guidance work offers good oppor- 
tunities for men and women alike. 

Earnings. Your pay will depend 
upon the amount of schooling you 
have, the type of work you do, and 
your experience. Public school coun- 
selors generally earn from $4,000 to 
$10,000 or more annually. Only a 
relatively few persons, though, earn 
as much as $10,000. 

Facts to weigh. The work is almost 
always interesting and stimulating, 
and offers opportunities to serve oth- 
ers. In addition, jobs are plentiful 
and opportunities for advancement are 
good. 

But working hours are sometimes 
long, especially in schools whose guid- 
ance departments are understaffed. 

More information. Talk to your 
school guidance counselor or princi- 
pal. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illi- 
nois, publishes an occupational brief 
for 25 cents. 

For requirements of counselors in 
your area, along with a list of insti- 
tutions offering training in guidance 
work, write to the State Department 
of Education in your state capital. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Russian autos may soon be seen on 
our streets. An American firm made 
a deal with Moscow to bring 10,000 
Soviet cars to the United States. 

Called the “Moskvich,” the Russian 
auto sells for around $2,500 in the 
Soviet Union, where citizens must 
wait years to obtain one. Over here, 
however, the small communist-made 
car is expected to sell for less than 
$2,000. The Russians want to sell 
their autos here so they can buy cer- 
tain American-made goods they need. 





Pronunciations 


Belkacem Krim—bell-kah-sim krim 

Charles de Gaulle—shiarl’ duh gal’ 

Ferhat Abbas—fair-hat 4-bis 

Jacques Soustelle—zhak s0o0-stél 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wa-hur-lal né’- 
roo 

Kerala—ka’ri-li 

Michel Debré—mee-shell’ duh-bray’ 

Pierre Lagaillarde—pyehr lah-gah-yard’ 

(A key to markings in this column can 
be found in any good dictionary.) 





News Quiz 











Travel Troubles 


1. Describe the progress being made 
in air travel. 

2. What serious problems confront air- 
ports today? What solutions are being 
suggested? 

3. From the standpoint of safety, how 
does travel in a scheduled airliner com- 
pare with riding in an automobile? 

4. What solutions have been suggested 
for preventing bomb explosions on 
planes? For avoiding collisions in air? 

5. What has been the recent trend in 
rail travel? In the hauling of freight 
on the railroads? 


6. Why do New Haven railroad au- 
thorities favor subsidies? 

7. What differing views are put forth 
by certain other railway officials? 

8. How is the federal government try- 
ing to make travel by auto easier? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the federal govern- 
ment should grant subsidies to the na- 
tion’s railways? Why, or why not? 

2. What do you consider the most 
urgent highway-traffic problem in your 
own area? What steps do you recom- 
mend for solving it? 


Algerian Problem 


1. Briefly relate the incidents that led 
to the recent uprising by European 
settlers in Algeria. 

2. Why did French President de Gaulle 
ask for full ruling powers? 

3. What is his plan for dealing with 
France’s Algerian territory? 

4. How do certain French army and 
political leaders feel about it? 


5. What is the position of the Moslem 
rebels? 

6. Give some evidence to show that 
many Moslems in Algeria may not sup- 
port the rebels in their war against 
France. 


7. Where do most Frenchmen in Euro- 
pean France stand on the De Gaulle 
policies? 

8. Tell something about President de 
Gaulle’s past, and his views of what his 
country should be. 


Discussion 


1. Should France strive to keep Al- 
geria under territorial rule, or let the 
people there decide what government 
they want? Explain your views. 

2. Do you believe that France is wise 
in granting such great powers of gov- 
ernment to one man in time of crisis? 
Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the back- 
ground of Elwood Quesada. 

2. What proposed amendments to the 
Constitution are now under consideration 
in the U. S. House of Representatives? 

3. Whe are Ferhat Abbas and Bel- 
kacem Krim? 

4. How did the latest elections in the 
Indian state of Kerala turn out? 

5. Discuss some of the proposals for 
federal aid to schools. Which, if any, 
do you favor and why? 

6. Describe some past events that led 
to the overthrow of French governments. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) persistence; 2. (c) meddle- 
some; 3. (b) delayed; 4. (d) sullen; 5. 
(a) evasive or baffling; 6. (b) stern; 7. 
(c) supposition and guessing. 














